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I, INTRODUCTION 



This study deals with language acquisitipn In children between the ages 
of 6 and 10, investigating their linguistic competence with respect to 
complex aspects of English syntax. The nature of specific disparities 
between adult grammar and child grammar are discussed in some detail, 
and the gradual reduction of these disparities as the children s knowledge 
of their native language increases is traced, 36 children between b and 
10 are tested by means of psycho linguistic experimentation for knowledge 
of 8 oomplex syntactic structures, 5 of th# structures prove to be ac- 
quired in sequence, revealing 5 developmental stages in acquisition of 
syntax. Of particular interest is the regular order of acquisition of 
structures, accompanied by considerable variation in rate of acquisition 
in different children. The range of ages at each linguistic stage is 
considerable. 



The children's exposure to the written language as a source of complex 
lang uag e inputs is examined for its relation to rate of linguistic develop- 
ment, Their reading background and cu«*fnt reading activity are surveyed 
through interviews with both children and parents, and through daily records 
kept at home of all reading (and listening to books read aloud) engaged 
in by the children over a one-week period. Detailed information is pre- 
sented on amount and complexity of independent reading (and listening), 
background in children's literature, and reoall and^wogniUoncof books 
read and heard. Lists of books read and named by the children are included. 
In order to judge the extent of the children’s current reading at diff- 
erent complexity levels, a formula for measuring syntactic complexity 
was developed and applied to 150 books and magazines reported by the child- 
ren in their week’s record of daily reading. The relative effectiveness 
of the various methods used to obtain reading information is assessed, 
and the relations between linguistic development, the reading measures, 

IQ and SES are discussed. Our results show a strong correlation between 
the various reading-exposure measures and language development. 



II. LINGUISTIC STUDY 



The linguistic section of this study tests the linguistic competence, or 
implicit syntactic knowledge, of 36 children between the ages of 6 and 10, 
with respect to 8 relatively complex syntactic structures: 

1- The doll is easy to see. 

2- Bozo promises Donald to stand on the book. 

3- Seymour asked Gloria what to paint. 

4- Mother scolded Gloria for answering the phone, and I would have done the same. 

5- Mother scolded Gloria for answering the phone, although I would have done the 

same . 

6- John hit Bill, and then Peter hit HIM. 

7 - The dog isn't STANDING on the table. 

The dog isn't standing on the TABLE. 

8- The cowboy brushed the horse after eating dinner. 

The cowboy surprised the horse by eating an apple. 

Techniques of psycholinguistic experimentation are employed to elicit infor- 
mation from the child by direct interviewing. The approach and experimental 
design are those described in full by this author in The Acquisition of Syntax 
in Children from 5 to 19 ( A of S )fr Briefly, the child's interpretations of 
test sentences presented to him are judged by having him carry out tasks, 
manipulate toys, identify pictures, engage in conversation, and so on. New 
tests were developed as part of this study for those constructions tested for 
the first time here. These tests are described below in the discussion sec- 
tion for each construction. 

For our purposes here, the notion of linguistic complexity is based on 
amount of knowledge required to interpret a construction. Those constructions 
which involve more knowledge are considered to be more complex; we assume 
that, of a series of related structures, those structures that children 
consistently learn later require them to know more. 

This aspect of linguistic complexity does not necessarily have implications 
for other psycholinguistic domains. Because a construction involves later- 
learned or highly specific syntactic rules does not mean that it necessarily 
imposes a greater burden on the user, once the rules involved are fully 
mastered. Some of our constructions appear difficult for adults and some do 
not, for a variety of reasons. Questions related to performance in adults, 
in whom differences which are important to the learner may well have been 
eclipsed, should be considered a separate, though related, line of inquiry. 

Sample of children 

The children in this study were drawn from an elementary school in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts .which is predominantly middle-class, but has, never- 



^Chomsky, C., The Acquisition of Syntax in Children from 5 to 10 , MIT Press, 
1969: 



theless , some range in the socio-economic background of the children. 36 
children from grades K-4 were selected according to the following formula, 
to ensure a representative sample in terms of age and reading level. Using 
the most recent score from standardized reading tests on the school record 
card, the total population in K-4 at the school was divided into 3 groups 
(high, medium, low) . Each of these groups was further divided by age into 
3 groups (young, medium, old), yielding 9 cells. Four children were selected 
at random from each cell, yielding 36 children. Two children who dropped 
out were replaced from their respective cells. 

A listing of the children by age (at time of linguistic interview) , 
showing basic information such as grade, reading level, IQ, SES, etc. is 
presented in Table SAMI, App . p?l. 

Interviewing procedure 

The children were interviewed by the author and an assistant in the fall 
of 1969. Children were interviewed individually, at school, each interview 
lasting about a half hour. The complete interview is presented in the App. 
p“72-8 . The ask portion of the interview was presented first because it 
required the presence of a second child as a conversational partner tor 
the child being interviewed. The child who had just completed his inter- 
view remained to serve as partner for the new subject. The interviews 
were tape recorded for later transcription, and note— taking was kept to 
a minimum. 





EASY TO SEE 
Interview 



Initial setting up 



Place on the table in front of the child a doll with eyes that olose and 
open, in lying down position with eyes closed. 



Interview 



Is this doll oasy to see or hard to soeT 
Why? 

Would you sake her easy/hard to see. 



Discussion 



Test construction ! The doll is easy to see. 

Structural feature tested i subject and object assignment to inf ini— 

tival verb (see) in easy t6 see construction • 
subject - "someone else" 
object ■ doll 

In this interview the child's ability to determine the grammatical 
relations which hold among the words in sentences (Ss) of the form The 
doll is easy to see is tested. This construction has been discussed and 
tested with young children by 3 different researchers to date*. Their 
separate results confirm its usefulness as an indicator of syntactic devel- 
opment in children of elementary school age. 

The complexity of this construction derives from the fact that the gram- 
matical relations among its words are not expressed directly in its surface 
structure. Of the two constructions 

(a) The doll is eager to see, 

(b) The doll is easy to see, 

which look alike on the surface, only (a) retains in its surface structure 
the underlying relations of subject and verb, doll is the subject of 
sentence (a), and the underlying subject of the complement verb see as well* 



* Cromer, R.F., "'Children are nice to understand' » surface structure dues 
for the recovery of a deep structure", Br, J, Psychol . (1970), 61, 3, 

pp. 397-^08. , . 

Kessel, F.S., "The role of syntax in children's comprehension free ages 
six to twelve," Monographs of the Society for Research in Child Dev elop- 
ment. Ser. no, 139, 35» 6, Sept, 1970. __ 

Chomsky, C, The Acquisition of Syntax in Children from 5 to 10, HIT Press, 

1969. 





(a) expresses this in Its surface structure by normal word order of subject 
precedes verb* In (b), however, the word order is misleading* doll is 
actually the underlying object of the complement verb see, for in (b) it is 
easy for someone else to see the doll* The underlying subject of see is 
omitted in (b)'s surface structure, and the listener must fill it in for 
himself as "someone else". The child who has not yet learned to recognise 
the underlying difference in structure of these two superficially similar 
Ss will Interpret them both according to surface structure, and report that 
in (b), as well as (a), it Is the doll who is doing the seeing* Such a 
child should interpret (b) incorrectly to mean "It is easy for the doll to 
see", instead of "It is easy for someone else to see the doll"* 

The experiment consisted of asking the child whether a doll whose eyes 
were closed was easy to see or hard to see* (Uie of a blindfolded doll in 
a former experiment by this writer was discontinued because the blindfold 
proved to be too strong a cue*) The doll was the type whose eyes elose 
when it is lying down* The doll was plaoed lying down, eyes closed, on the 
table and the experimenter asked » 

1* Is this doll easy to see or hard to see? 

2* Why? 

3* Would you make her easy/hard to see* (choice of easy/hard reflects 

child’s answer to question 1) 

The child who interpreted the S correctly answered EASY TO SEE, supported 
his correct interpretation in answer to q* 2 (because she's right there in 
front of me), and in response to q* 3 hid the doll under the table, covered 
his eyes, or seme similar act* 

The child who misinterpreted the S answered HARD TO SEE, supported this 
interpretation in answer to q* 2 (her eyes are dosed so she can't see), and 
in response to q* 3 opened the doll's eyes** 

Several children answered EASY TO SEE, but showed in the ensuing dis- 
cussion that they were misinterpreting the S* These children (5«9» *5*H# 
6*10) were scored incorreot* E*g*, 



Is this doll easy to see or hard to see? 

EASY 

Would you make her hard to see* 

(turns her over onto hor stomach) 

Ok* Now that she's hard to see, who doesn't see - you or her? 
HER 

And when she was easy to see, who could see - you or her? 

HER 





J 



*2tU 

Can yon tell me, la this doll easy to see or hard to see? 

EAST 

Would you make her hard to see. 

Well, THAT'S HARD, 

Whatt 

KNOCKING ON THE DOOR AND SHE DOESN'T ANSWER 
Does that make her hard to see? 

RIGHT- 

Why? 

CAUSE SHE HAS NO WINDOWS 
Oh, You're outside the door? 

UH-HUH 

Ok, So that If I say that the doll is hard to see, who's haring a hard 
time seeing? 

THE DOLL, BECAUSE SHE DOESN'T HAVE ANT WINDOWS. SHE CAN'T SEE. 



Results 

This construction was fairly easy for the children, 31 succeeded at 
it, and only 5 failed (5.9', *5.11, *6.0, 6.10, 7.1). The children's 
performance Is reeorded in Fig. ETS1, 
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FIG, ETS 1. Children's performance on test S The doll Is easy te see . 

Ineorrecrti assigned dell as subject of see 
Correct i assigned doll as object ef see 

Everyone orer age 7.1 succeeded with this oonstruetlen, and below that 
age there was mixed success and failure. These results shew greater oo m pe- 
tenee among children in the age group than was found In this writer's previ- 
ous experiment using the same oonstruetlen (A of S). We attribute this dlf- 
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i. 



ference to improvement in experimental technique and consider 
the current results more accurate. It is of particular signifi- 
cance that with the improved experimental procedure, this con- 
struction fits into the developmental sequence outlined at the 
end of the Linguistic Study section of this report. The method 
of testing used in A of S did not yield results relevant to 
developmental sequence . 

In summary we find that all children over the age of 7,1 
know this construction, and that approximately half of the 
children below this age do not. Our sample did not include 
children young enough to observe onset of acquisition. Later we 
will see that lack of competence in this construction constitutes 
Stage 1 in our developmental sequence. 





PROMISE 



Interview 



Initial setting up 

Place on 'the table in front of the child a book, and the 
figures of Donald Duck and Bozo the Clown. 

Interview 



1. Establish that the child knows the meaning of promise . 

Can you tell me what you would say to your friend if you promise 
him that you'll call him up this afternoon? How would you say 
that to him? You want to promise him that you'll call him up 
this afternoon. What would you say to him? 

What do you mean when you make somebody a promise? 

2. Have child identify the dolls. 

Can you tell me who this is? (Indicate Donald Duck) 

And this? (Indicate Bozo) 

3. Practice sentences. 

Now I want you to make them do some things, and I'll tell you 
what. OK? 

Bozo wants to do a somersault. • .Make him do it. 

Bozo wants Donald to do a somersault. • .Make him do it. 

Donald decides to stand on the book. • .Make him do it. 

Donald says he's going to lie down. • .Have him do it. 

4. Test sentences. 

Bozo promises Donald to stand on the book. • .Make him do it. 
Donald promises Bozo to hop up and down. • .Make him hop. 

Donald promises Bozo to lie down. • .Have him lie down. 

Bozo promises Donald to do a somersault. • .Make him do it. 

Donald promises Bozo to stand on the book. • .Make him do it. 



Discussion 



Test Construction : Bozo promises Donald to stand on the 

book. 

Structural Feature Tested s Effect of main verb promise 
on subject assignment to infinitival complement verb. 




i 



In this interview the child's knowledge of a particular 
syntactic structure associated with the word promise is 
examined* We test his ability to identify the implicit subject 
of an infinitival complement verb following promise in the main 
clause of a S. As discussed in detail in A of S the verb 
promise breaks a general rule of English in the following con- 
struction: 

(a) Bozo promised Donald to stand on the book. 

(b) Bozo told Donald to stand on the book. 

The implicit subject of stand in (a) is Bozo* i.e., Bozo promised 
Donald that he. Bozo, would stand on the book. In (b) , as in 
most other Ss of this form in English, the implicit subject of 
stand is Donald , i.e., it is Donald who is to stand on the book. 

Our expectation is that children who have not yet learned 
this exceptional feature of the verb promise will interpret Ss 
such as (a) according to the structure of (t>) • They will report 
that in (a) it is Donald who is to stand on the book, that Bozo 
promises Donald, that he, Donald, can stand on the book. This 
was found to be the case in a previous experiment carried out by 
this writer (reported in A of S ) in which some children still 
misinterpreted the construction up to the age of 8*j, and uniform 
success was achieved only above this age. 

To my knowledge this construction has not been retested by 
other researchers. The experimental procedure described here 
differs slightly from the original where the original proved to 
be somewhat confusing for the children. The current experiment 
confirms the usefulness of this construction as an indicator of 
syntactic development. 

The experiment consisted of having the child manipulate two 
toy figures to illustrate the action of a series of test Ss. 

The figures used were Bozo the Clown and Donald Duck, and a book 
was provided for them to stand on. 

First it was determined that the child knew the meaning of 
the word promise : 

Can you tell me what you would say to your friend if 
you promise him that you'll call him up this after- 
noon? How would you say that to him? You want to 
promise him that you'll call him up this afternoon. 

What would you say to him? What do you mean when 
you make somebody a promise? What's special about 
a promise? 

Then the child named the two figures : 

Can you tell me who this is? (Indicate Donald Duck) 

And this? (Indicate Bozo) 



Next some practice Ss were given to familiarize the child 
with the actions and with the 'intentional' nature of the test 
Ss. In the test Ss someone states an intention, and it is the 
carrying out of that intention that the child has to illustrate. 
That is, in "Bozo promises Donald to stand on the book", the 
child has to show who stands on the book. The practice Ss in- 
troduce this notion: 

Bozo wants to do a somersault. . .Make him do it. 

Bozo wants Donald to do a somersault. • .Make him do it. 

Donald decides to stand on the book. • .Make him do it. 

Donald says he's going to lie down. • .Have him do it. 

Then followed the test Ss: 

Bozo promises Donald to stand on the book. • .Make him do it. 

Donald promises Bozo to hop up and down. • .Make him hop. 

Donald promises Bozo to lie down. •• Have him lie down. 

Bozo promises Donald to do a somersault. • .Make him do it. 

Donald promises Bozo to stand on the book... Make him do it. 

The Ss were repeated freely for the children who required 
repetitions, or who seemed to hesitate. 

Whereas the original test ( A of ^ S ) included tell Ss inter- 
spersed among the promise Ss, no teii~ Ss were included in this 
experiment. The switching back and forth between the different 
structures was confusing for some children, and we wanted to 
try a run without complicating the task in this way. In fact 
the children did better on the current run than on the prior 
one, and performed with greater consistency. 



Results 



This construction was relatively easy for the children. 
Two-thirds of them succeeded at it (24 children) , and one-third 
(12 children) failed. The failers were all under 8 years old, 
(with only one exception) , with failure being the ..rule for the 
5'*s, evenly divided for the 6's, and the exception for the 7's. 
The children's performance is recorded in Fig. PR1. 
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FIG. PRl. Children's Performance on Promise 
Construction in 5 Test Ss: 

Bozo promised Donald to stand on the box. 

Incorrect: All Ss wrong. 

Correct: -4 Ss correct. 



Scoring 



Children were scored correct if they succeeded with at 
least 4 of the 5 test Ss. Of the 24 children who succeeded, 
most were consistent: 20 had all 5 Ss correct, and only 4 had 
4 out of 5 correct. The 12 children who failed got all 5 Ss 
wrong with only one exception (7.10 scored 3 wrong out of 5). 

The children's consistency in their answers seems to recommend* 
the test procedure used here over that employed in A of S . 

Although all children under 6.1 failed this construction, 
no significance in terms of age of onset of acquisition is 
attributed to this outcome. There is only a 3 month age-range 
of these children in our sample (5. 9-6.0), and our prior run 
(A of S) did contain several children as young as 5.2 who suc- 
ceeded. We assume that our sample did not include children young 
enough i to enable us to observe onset of acquisition. 

In summary, we find that most children over 7% know this 
construction, and that below this age approximately 2/3 do not. 
Later we will see that this construction enters into our 
developmental sequence, competence in it distinguishing children 
in Stage 2 from those in Stage 3. 



ASK 



Interview 



Initial Setting Up 

Two children present, one of whom has already been interviewed. 
Place on table some pencils, a doll, box of food, crayons, tray, 
book, figures of Donald Duck, Pluto Pup and Bozo. 



Interview 



1*11 tell you what you're going to do here. We're going to play 
some games with the things on the table. (PICK UP DONALD DUCK.) 
For example, you'll make him do some things. Can you tell me 
who he is? And you'll play with this doll/dog, too. Later 
you'll feed her/him. But first, I'd like you to ask X some 
things, likes 

Ask X what time it is. 

Ask X his last name. 

Ask X the color of the doll's dress. 

O.K., now tell X something. Tell X how many pencils there 
are here. 

And ask X what color this crayon is. 

Ask X who this is (indicate Bozo) • 

And tell X what color this book is. 



Now will you tell X to stand up? 
Ask X to walk across the room. 
Ask X to come back and sit down. 



Ask X what's in this box. (POUR FOOD ONTO TRAY.) 

• * 

You did that very nicely, keeping straight whether you're 
supposed to ask or tell. (IF APPLICABLE) Now I want you to 
do some more asking and telling, connected with feeding the 
doll. She's hungry, and you're going to feed her this food. 
Sometimes X will feed her, too. Listen, and I'll tell you 
how to do it. 



S, will you first feed her the tomato? (OMIT HALF THE TIME.) 
Alright, S, now will you ask X what to feed her? 

(TO X) X, will you tell S what to feed her? 

Ask X what to feed her now. 

Tell, X what to feed her. 

(TO XI Tell S what to feed her. 

Ask X what food to give her now. 

Ask X* what, you should feed her now. 
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Ask X what food to put back in the box. 

Ask X what to put back next. 

(TO X) X, ask S what to put back. (etc., until food is 
all put away) 



Now, ask X to stand up. 

And ask X to go back to class. 



Picture Identification 



Present pairs of pictures for identification. (See pictures 
in Appendix, p. 4 , 5 ) 

Pair 1: 

Which picture shows the girl asking the boy what to paint? 
Look at both pictures before answering. 

What picture shows the girl asking the boy what to paint? 
What is she saying to him? 

Pair 2: 

Which picture shows the boy asking the girl what shoes to 
wear? 

What is he saying to her? 



Discussion 



Test Constructions : 

1) Simple: Ask/ tell X what time it is. 

Ask/ tell X her last name. 

2) Complex: Ask/tell X what to feed the doll. 

Structural Features Tested : 

1) Ask/ tell differentiation. 

2) Effect of main verb ask on subject assignment 
to infinitival verb in wh- complement clause. 



In this interview a number of aspects o£ the child's know- 
ledge of the verb ask are examined. Specifically, we test the 
child's ability to: 

1. Differentiate ask and tell before simple complement 
clauses: wh- clause, subject supplied: Ask/ tell X what time 

it is. 

Noun Phrase: Ask/tell X her last name. 
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2. Differentiate ask and tell before a complex clause: 

wh- clause, subject omitted: Ask/tell X what to 
feed the doll. 

3. Recover the deleted subject in 2) differently follow- 
ing ask and tell . 

These 3 tasks are listed in increasing order of difficulty 
for the child. The interview consists of a conversational 
portion which tests all three cf these abilities, and a 
picture identification portion which tests only 2) and 3) • 

The nature of the complexity in these constructions has 
been discussed at length by this author elsewhere ( A of S) , 
and will be reviewed only briefly here. These constructions, 
or the child's handling of the verb ask in general, prove to 
be a particularly good indicator of syntactic development. The 
present study confirms this author's previous results ( A of S ), 
as does a separate study of the same phenomena carried out by 
Kramer, Kopf and Luria.* The failure of a study by Kessel** to 
reveal the same developmental pattern will be discussed below. 

The verb ask breaks a general rule of English in the 
following construction: 

4. Seymour asked Gloria what to eat. 

5. Seymour told Gloria what to eat. 

The implicit subject of eat in 4) is Seymour , i.e., the correct 
paraphrase of this S is * Seymour asked Gloria what he should 
eat.' In 5) the implicit subject of eat is Gloria , "T.e. , 
'Seymour told Gloria what she should eat.' 5) conforms to a 
rule of great generality in English, and is thereby the simpler 
construction: the implicit subject of the infinitival comple- 
ment verb is the first NP preceding it. In 4) the implicit 
subject of the infinitival complement verb is an NP farther 
away, a rare construction in English found with only a very few 
verbs such as promise and ask . Children learn the 4)' construc- 
tion later than the 5) construction, and until such time as 4) 
is acquired, interpret 4) according to the 5) rule. The 
paraphrase of 4) for such children is 'Seymour asked Gloria 
what she was going to eat. This interpretation persists in 
some children until age 10 or later. 



Kramer, P.E., Kopf, E., and Luria, Z., "The Develop- 
ment of Competence in an Exceptional Language Structure in 
Older Children and Young Adults", Ch ild Development , (in press). 

**Ke88el, P.S., "The Role of Syntax in Children's 
Comprehension from Ages Six to Twelve", Monographs of the 
Society for Research in Child Development , &er. No. 139, 35, 

6, September 1970. 



Furthermore # what lends this construction its particular 
significance as a developmental indicator is the fact that 
acquisition of the syntactic rule governing S 4) appears to be 
part of a broader invariant developmental sequence. It is the 
final step in a four-step sequence of acquisition of grammati- 
cal rules governing the verb ask , where the several structures 
invoived in the sequence (see~TT, 2), 3) above) form -a* clear 
Guttnttn scale .-s^febility to handle construction 1) above is 
acquired first, then construction 2). Construction 3), our 
example in the preceding paragraph, is acquired last. 

The pattern of successes and failures in dealing with 
these three constructions is as follows s 





1 


2 


3 


failure 
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- 








+ 


- 


success 




+ 


+ 



^ differentiation of ask/ tell before the simple 
constructions* 

2) differentiation of ask/ tell before the complex 
construction 

3) assignment of the correct missing subject following 
ask/tell in complex construction 



Failure on 1) implies failure on 2) and 3) ; success on 2) 
implies success on 1)> success on 3) implies success on 1) 
and 2). There are no children who succeed on 2) and fail at 
l)l who succeed on 3) and fail at 1) or 2); or who fail at 2) 
and succeed at 1) and 3). We conclude that the children at- 
tain competence on these tasks in the order listed. The 
grammatical development is observed to take place in an orderly 

fashion, from simple to complex, according to an invariant 
sequence. 

The experiment consisted of having 2 children who knew 
each other well carry out a number of tasks according to in- 
struction. Only one child was being tested, the second child 
serving as a conversational partner for the interviewee. 



* 

No difference in achievement was found in this study 
the two simple constructions s wh— clauje, s ub ject 
supplied (Ask X what time it is.) and noun phrase (Ask X her 
last name.). They are therefore classed together as 'simple' 
constructions. Since the difference reported in A of S was 
marginal (only 2 cases) and not repeated here, we omit 
reference to it in our present developmental stages. 

'£i 
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Normally the partner was a child who had just finished serving 
as subject for the whole linguistic interview, so he was 
familiar with the procedure. This experiment was made the 
opening one in the half-hour linguistic interview so that the 
presence of the second 'experienced' child could serve to break 
the ice. It worked very well. 

The two children were seated at a table on which were 
placed a doll, pencils, crayons, a book, a box of play foods, 
a tray, and figures of Donald Duck, Pluto Pup and Bozo. We 
explained to the child that he was going to play some games 
with the things on the table, feed the doll (or Pluto Pup if 
he preferred) , and so on, and then proceeded to the instruc- 
tions themselves. (See Interview for list of instructions.) 

Both the simple and the complex constructions mentioned above 
were included, with a mixture of ask instructions and tell in- 
structions. The opening instruction was always ask . Also 
included was the infinitival complement construction 'Ask X to 
stand up' . As described in A of S , the interview was carried 
out in an informal conversational manner, with repetitions, 
instructions being added at the child's point of difficulty, 
discussion of confusions and inconsistencies, and a special 
attempt being made to draw the child's attention to his 
'errors'. All in all, maximum help was given the child to 
express what he knew. 

After the conversational portion of the interview was 
concluded, the partner left, and the subject was shown two 
pair 8 of pictures presented in Appendix pA^* He was instructed 
to look at both pictures of a pair before deciding on an answer. 

For Pair 1 he was asked: 

Which picture shows the girl asking the boy what to paint? 

What is she saying to him? 

For Pair 2: 

Which picture shows the boy asking the girl what shoes to wear? 
What is he saying? 

The pictures, serve to test the complex construction only, 
whereas the conversational portion of the interview tests both 
the simple and the complex constructions. 



. i. 

Scoring 

The scoring method has to determine three things from the 
children's responses: whether the child differentiates ask and 

tell before the simple construction, whether he differentiates ask and 
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tell before the complex construction, and how he assigns a 
subject to the infinitival complement clause. 



In the conversational portion of the interview, scoring 
was considered separately for the simple and complex construc- 
tions. 



Simple Ask X what time it is. 

differentiates + WHAT TIME IS IT? 
differentiates - I DON'T KNOW 

11 O' CLOCK 

Complex Ask X what to feed the doll. 

differentiates +, subj ass. + WHAT SHOULD I FEED THE DOLL? 

" +, " - WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO FEED 

THE DOLL? 

WHAT DO YOU WANT TO FEED 
THE DOLL? 

■ " - THE TOMATO. 



With the pictures, we judge both picture choice and the answer 
to the question "What is the boy or girl in the picture saying?" 
Three patterns emerge. 

Piet. Choice Quote 



differentiates +, subj ass. + 



Correct 
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+ > subj ass. 



Incorrect 
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Incorrect 



WHAT SHOULD 
I PAINT? 
WHAT ARE YOU 
GOING TO 
PAINT? 

A HOUSE. 



e3Ult ^T he results of this experiment confirm the findings re- 
ported in A of S (with the exception of one marginal stage 
which was not observed here) • Children can be classified 
according to four stages of development in their acquisition 
of structures involving the word ask.* The Sta§e A1 child 
has acquired neither the simple nor the complex construction 
(1-3 above)) the Stage A2 child has acquired the simple construc- 
tion only) the Stage A3 child has acquired the simple 
construction, and partial knowledge of the complex one (1) , 2) 



The 4 ask stages are designated A1 to A4. This is 
done to distinguish the ask stages from overall stages of 
development which later will be designated 1-5. 



above); the Stage A4 child has acquired both constructions fully (1,3 above). 

The distribution of the children by age in each of the four stages is shown 
in Fig . ASK1 . 







Simple Ss J 

(subj . 
supplied) 


Complex Ss 
(subject deleted) 




ages of 
children 


ask/ tell 
differen- 
tiation 


ask/ tell 
differen- 
tiation 


subject 

assign- 

ment 


Stage A1 
n=6 


5.9 *6.3 

*5.11 *6.9 
*6.0 7.1 


- 




- 


Stage A2 
n=6 


5.9’ 6.8 

*5.10 *7.3 
6.1 *9.5’ 


+ 


- 


- 


Stage A3 
n=13 


*5.9 *7 . 9 

6.10 7.10 

*7.2 8.6 

7.4 *9.9 

transition 
*7.8 9.4 

*8.0 *9.6 

8.10 


+ 


+ 


- 


Stage A4 
n=ll 


7.2 *8.11’ 
*7.6 *9.5 

*8.3 9.8 

8.4 9.9 

8.6’ 10.0 


+ 


+ 


+ 

. 



Fig. ASK1. Stages of development in acquisition of ask constructions 

Chart shows children’s performance in differentiating ask and tell , and in 
assigning a subject to an infinitival complement verb. 

Simple Ss: Auk/ tell X what time it is. 

+ differentiates a/t 
- does not differentiate a/t 

f 

Complex Ss : Ask/ tell X what to feed the doll. 

+ differentiates a/ 1 + correct subj . assignment 

- does not differentiate a/t - incorrect subj. assignment 
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The striking feature of these results is the variability 
in age of acquisition* Children of all ages are found in each 
stage* with two exceptions* In Stage Al the older children 
are missing (oldest 7*1) # and Stage A4 lacks very young 
children (youngest 7.2). Stages 12 and A3 contain the full age 
range# 5.9'-9.5'# and *5.9-*9.9. 

The * transition* children in Stage A3 are children whose 
performance on the picture test was better than their conver- 
sational performance* They were Stage A3 in conversation# and 
Stage A4 with the pictures. They are considered to be in 
transition from A3 to A4. 

It is of interest that when the picture performance 
differed in Stage from the conversational performance# which 
occurred in 6 cases# the picture performance was almost always 
better* Five of the six cases are the * transition* children 
between A3 and A4. The sixth case was a boy (7.4) who 
achieved Stage A3 in conversation and only A2 with the pictures. 

(This child is a non-reader with an IQ of 123) • The reason for 
the relative ease of the picture task as compared with the 
conversational task are discussed at some length in A of S . 



Stage Al Children - 6 children: 5. 9-7.1 

These children fail to differentiate between ask and tell 
for the simple constructions, giving either all ask responses 
{ or all tell responses. The responses to the Complex Tcdhffttuc- 

I tion are ordinarily all tell responses. The children are unable 

to correct their 'errors* when asked to reconsider. 

r 

| Children in Stage Al who consistently tell rather than 

l ask do so even under conditions slanted to asking. 5.9# for 

| example# had ASK instructions first# and was faced with 

l questions to which he didn't know the answers; nevertheless# 

[ he persisted in telling throughout. His final response is 

quite revealing. 

Ask Laurie what time it is. 

I DON'T KNOW. 

Ask Laurie her last name. 

I DON'T KNOW WHAT HER LAST NAME IS. 

Ask her the color of the dog's collar. 

YELLOW 

Tell Laurie how many pencils there are here. 

THREE 

Ask her what color this crayon is. 

YELLOW 

O.K. Did you ask her or tell her what color the crayon is? 

AH# ASK 
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This exchange answers the objection sometimes put forward 
that the children form a mind set for TELL if a tell instruc- 
tion comes first. It also answers the objection tKat children 
don't expect to request information that they already know. 

Here he didn ' t know, and still he didn't ask. 

One objection of course remains: that in the interview 
situation, the child expects to give information, not ask for 
it. The pictures remove this obstacle, and we do find better 
performance with the pictures for some children. 

Stage A2 Children - 6 children; 5. 9'-?/. 5* 

These children differentiate between ask and tell for the 
simple constructions, but not for the complex one. Their re- 
sponses to the complex construction are all tell responses, and 
they choose the missing subject, quite naturally, as required by 
tell. 



Stage A3 Children - 13 children; *5. 9-* 9. 9 

These children differentiate between ask and tell for both 
the simple constructions and the complex one, but choose the 
missing subject incorrectly in the complex construction. They 
appropriately ask when instructed to, but choose the missing 
subject according to the rule for tell . The question they form 
in response to "Ask X what to feed the doll" is 



What are you going to feed the doll? 
What do you want to feed the doll? 



instead of 



What should I feed the doll? 



Stage A4 Children - 11 children; 7.2-10.0 

These children perform correctly for all constructions. 
They ask and tell appropriately, and for the complex construc- 
tion assign the correct subject: What should I feed the doll? 

The trouble that young children have with ask and tell is 
familiar to parents and teachers. Many pre-schoolers misuse 
the verbs in their own speech, and some continue to do so into' 
the school years. An example close at hand is my own 4 year 



